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Eighteenth  Season  of  the  Esplanade  Concerts 


* Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


SATURDAY,  JULY  6,  1946,  AT  8:30  P.M. 

Triumphal  March  from  “Aida” Verdi 

Overture  to  “Orpheus  in  the  Underworld”.  .Offenbach 

Air  on  the  G String Bach-W ilhelmj 

Suite  from  “Carmen” Bizet 

Introduction — Aragonaise — Intermezzo — 
Seguedille — The  Dragoons  of  Alcala — 

The  Toreadors 


THE  STAB-SPANGLED  BANNEB 

“Sleepers,  Awake”  from  Cantata  No.  140 Bach 

Symphony  No.  8 in  F major Beethoven 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e con  brio 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando 

III.  Tempo  di  Menuetto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

Slavonic  Dance  in  A-flat Dvorak 


Marche  Slave Tchaikovsky 

SUNDAY,  JULY  7,  AT  8:30  P.M. 

This  Concert  is  Dedicated  to  the  United  Nations 
There  will  be  an  Address  by  Senator  Brien  McNahon 


during  Intermission 

“Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,”  March Sousa 

Overture  to  “Oberon” TV eber 

Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry Grainger 

Finale  from  the  Fourth  Symphony 

in  F minor Tchaikovsky 


THE  STAB-SPANGLED  BANNEB 

Concerto  No.  2,  in  C minor  for  Piano 

and  Orchestra Rachmaninoff 

I.  Moderato 

II.  Adagio  sostenuto 

III.  Allegro  scherzando 


Soloist:  Bernhard  Weiser 


OVERTURE  TO  “LA  GAZZA  LADRA” 

After  the  overture  to  “'William  Tell,”  this  Is,  on  points 
of  originality,  perhaps  the  best  of  Rossini’s  many  fine 
overtures,  according  to  the  composer’s  devoted  English 
biographer,  Toye. 

The  plot:  Poor  little  serving  maid,  Ninetta,  is  placed 
on  trial  for  her  life  for  the  alleged  theft  of  a silver 
spoon.  That  seems  pretty  excessive  nowadays,  of  course. 
But  Ninetta  had  made  the  mistake  of  rejecting  the 
dearly-priced  offers  of  acquittal  tendered  by  a very  un- 
pleasant official  of  the  type  which  turned  up  on  the 
.opera  stage  in  modem  times  as  Baron  Scarpia.  At  the 
crucial  moment  of  the  trial,  a witness  rushes  up  with 
the  evidence  that  a tame  magpie  has  stolen  the  spoon. 
And  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  Ninetta  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  give  up  the  secret  that  her  father  is  a deserter 
from  the  army. 


•Victor  Reeerdlns  by  the  Boeton  Pope  Orcheetra.  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor. 


AIR  ON  THE  G STRING.  The  melody  was  taken 
from  J.  S.  Bach’s  D major  Suite  No.  3.  It  was  transposed 
by  the  eminent  violinist,  Wilhelm  j,  to  be  played  entirely 
on  the  silver-wound  G string,  lowest  pitched  string  of  the 
violin,  with  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  sonority  of 
the  tune. 

“CARMEN”  — BIZET 

Among  other  notable  effects  of  “Carmen”  was  the  spell 
it  exerted  over  Tchaikovsky. 

“The  music  is  not  profound,”  he  wrote,  "but  it  is  so 
fascinating  in  its  simplicity,  so  charged  with  vitality,  so 
sincere,  that  I know  every  note  of  it  from  beginning  to 
end.” 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN  BACH  (1685-1750) 

Rossini  assured  Wagner  that  “If  Beethoven  was  a 
prodigy  among  men,  Bach  is  a miracle  of  God.” 

EIGHTH  SYMPHONY.  Sad,  worried,  in  ill  health  when 
he  composed  this,  Beethoven  here  gives  us  one  of  his  most 
joyous  works.  He  had  a special  affection  for  this  sym- 
phony, which  he  called  “my  little  one." 

SECOND  CONCERTO  — RACHMANINOFF.  First 
American  performance  with  the  composer  as  soloist  was 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  on 
December  3,  1908.  The  work  Is  notable  for  its  subtle  ex- 
ploitation of  the  piano's  tonal  resources. 

“JINGLES”— HOWARD  CABLE. 

In  this  hit  of  the  recent  Pops  season,  Mr.  Cable, 
associated  with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  has  woven  to- 
gether the  following  radio  rimed  commercials,  “identifi- 
cation tags,”  and  symphonic  themes : 

1.  Dentyne  Chewing  Gum.  2.  Pepsicola.  3.  Siegfried 
horn  call.  4.  Chipso.  5.  Return  of  Pepsicola  jingle,  mixed 
with  Andante  from  Haydn’s  “Surprise”  Symphony.  5. 
Chiclets,  plus  Dentyne.  6.  Ivory  Snow.  7.  Mortimer  Snerd. 
8.  Pizzicato  from  Tchaikovsky’s  Fourth  Symphony,  plus 
Supersuds.  9.  Return  of  Ivory  Snow.  10.  Quiz  Kids 
(“School  Days”).  11.  Rinso  White,  ending  in  a phrase 
from  Richard  Strauss’  symphonic  poem,  “Til  Eulen- 
spiegel.”  12.  Allegro  from  Tchaikovsky’s  Overture-Fan- 
tasy, “Romeo  and  Juliet.”  13.  Fugue,  with  Rinso  White 
as  subject,  and  Dentyne  Chewing  Gum  as  counter-sub- 
ject. 14.  Return  of  Chipso.  15.  Banana  Song.  16.  Intona- 
tion of  Ivory  Snow  by  the  horns,  with  short  coda  on 
Lifebuoy. 

WASHINGTON  POST  MARCH  — SOUSA. 

One  of  the  owners  of  the  well-known  newspaper  of  the 
nation’s  Capital  commissioned  Sousa  in  1889  to  write  this 
march  and  play  it  on  the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  the  ceremony  of  awarding  prizes  to  school 
children  in  an  essay-writing  contest  .sponsored  by  the 
paper. 

“PEER  GYNT”  SUITE,  NO.  1, -GRIEG. 

At  the  request  of  Norway’s  greatest  dramatist,  Henrik 
Ibsen,  incidental  music  was  written  by  Grieg  for  the 
staging  of  his  fantastic  poetic  drama,  “Peer  Gynt” 
(1867).  This  was  composed  for  two  pianos,  and  so  per- 
formed in  the  theatre.  Grieg  then  orchestrated  this  ver- 
sion, and  thus  created  a masterpiece,  divided  for  concert 
purposes  into  two  suites. 


MONDAY,  JULY  8,  AT  8:30  P.M. 

Introduction  to  Act  III,  “Lohengrin” Wagner 

Overture  to  “La  Gazza  Ladra” Rossini 

Glair  de  Lune.  Debussy 

Roumanian  Rhapsody Enesco 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 

Waltzes  from  “Der  Rosenkavalier” R.  Strauss 

Promenade  A nderson 

Jingles  All  the  Way Cable 

“Knightsbridge”  March Coates 


TUESDAY,  JULY  9,  AT  8:30  P.M. 

“Washington  Post,”  March Sousa 

Fete  Populaire  from  “Colas  Breugnon”.  . . .Kabalevsky 
Introduction  to  Act  III,  “Die 

Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg” Wagner 

Finale  from  Symphony  No.  5,  in  G minor. . .Beethoven 


THE  STAB-SPANGLED  BANNEB 

Three  Movements  from  “Peer  Gynt”  Suite Grieg 

Morning  Mood — Anitra’s  Dance — In  the  Hall 
of  the  Mountain  King 

“Emperor”  Waltzes Strauss 

Chicken  Reel Anderson 

Dance  of  the  Buffoons  from 

“The  Snow  Maiden” Rimsky-Korsakoff 

The  Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of 
the  Esplanade  Concerts 


STARS  AND  STRIPES  FOREVER.  Sousa  in  his  auto- 
biography, “ Marching  Along,”  gives  a striking  account  of 
the  birth  of  this,  best  known  of  his  marches.  The  composer 
and  his  wife  after  vacationing  in  Europe  in  the  summer  of 
1896,  were  called  home  from  Naples.  He  writes : 

“Here  came  one  of  the  most  vivid  incidents  of  my 
career.  As  the  vessel  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  I was 
pacing  the  deck,  absorbed  in  thoughts  of  my  manager’s 
death  and  the  many  duties  and  decisions  which  awaited 
me  in  New  York. 

9 Suddenly,  I began  to  sense  the  rhythmic  beat  of  a 
band  playing  within  my  brain.  It  kept  on  ceaselessly, 
playing,  playing,  playing.  Throughout  the  whole  tense 
voyage,  that  imaginary  band  continued  to  unfold  the  same 
themes,  echoing  and  re-echoing  the  most  distinct  melody. 
I did  not  transfer  a note  of  that  music  to  paper  while  I 
was  on  the  steamer,  but  when  we  reached  shore,  I set 
down  the  measures  that  my  brain-band  had  been  playing 
for  me,  and  not  a note  of  it  has  ever  been  changed.” 


•Victor  Reeordlnff  by  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler.  Conductor. 


If  in  any  degree  you  can  help  share  the  financial  support  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  this  music,  leave  a contribution  at  one  of  the 
programme-distribution  booths.  Or  mail  it  to  the  Esplanade  Concerts  Fund,  Merchants  National  Bank, 

513  Boylston  Street,  Boston  16. 


BACH -MOZART  CONCERTS 

AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Following  the  custom  established  in  the  last  two  summers  at  Tangle- 
wood,  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky  will  direct  a chamber  orchestra  of 
Boston  Symphony  players  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  presenting 
two  programs  devoted  to  the  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart.  Each  program 
will  be  repeated. 

FIRST  PROGRAM 
Saturday  Evening,  July  13,  at  8:15 
Sunday  Afternoon,  July  14,  at  3:30 

Mozart Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  33  (K.  319) 

Mozart Adagio  from  the  Quintet  in  G minor  for 

Strings  (K.  516) 

Bach Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3 in  G major,  for 

String  Orchestra 


Bach Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5 in  D major 

Piano:  Lukas  Foss 
Violin:  Richard  Burcin 
Flute:  Georges  Laurent 

Mozart Serenade  in  B-flat  for  Wind  Instruments  (K.  361) 


SECOND  PROGRAM 
Saturday  Evening,  July  20,  at  8:15 
Sunday  Afternoon,  July  21,  at  3:30 

Bach Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2 in  F major 

Solo  Violin:  Richard  Burcin 
Flute:  Georges  Laurent 
Oboe:  Fernand  Gillet 
Trumpet:  Roger  Voisin 

Mozart Violin  Concerto  in  A major,  No.  5 (K.  219) 

Soloist:  William  Kroll 


Bach Suite  (Overture)  in  D major.  No.  4 

Mozart Symphony  (“Jupiter”)  No.  41  (K.  551) 
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Eighteenth  Season  of  the  Esplanade  Concerts *  * 


Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


SECOND  CHILDREN’S  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  10,  1946,  AT  10:15  A.M. 

*“Semper  Fidelis,”  March  Sousa 

Overture  to  “Martha”  Flotow 

Finale  from  Symphony  No.  5,  in  C minor  . .Beethoven 
Excerpts  from  “The  Animals’  Carnival.”.  .Saint-Saens 
Introduction  and  Royal  March  of  the  Lion 
Cocks  and  Hens 

Horses  of  Tartary  (Fleet  Animals) 

Tortoises 
The  Elephant 
Kangaroos 

Personages  with  Long  Ears 

The  Cuckoo  in  the  Depth  of  the  Forest 

Pianists 

The  Swan  (Solo  Violoncello:  Jacobus  Langendoen) 
Finale 

Pianos:  Shahan  and  Nurhan  Adrian 
“Surrey  With  The  Fringe  On  Top”  . . . . Rodgers-Gould 

Happy  Birthday  Goes  To  Town  Cailliet 

“Knightsbridge”  March  C oates 

THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 

The  Commentator  is  Nicholas  A.  Rasetzki 

BALDWIN  PIANOS 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  10,  AT  8:30  P.M. 

EMIL  ARCIERI,  Conducting 

*“Semper  Fidelis,”  March  Sousa 

^Overture  to  “II  Guarany” Gomes 

Little  Fugue  in  G minor Bach-C ailliet 

First  Movement  from  Symphony  No.  4.  .Tchaikovsky 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 

Entrance  of  the  Gods  Into  Walhalla  from 

“Das  Rheingold”  Wagner 

“By  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube,”  Waltzes  ...  .Strauss 

Selection  from  “Cavalleria  Rusticana” Mascagni 

American  Patrol  Meacham 


“IL  GUARANY”  — GOMES 

Brought  out  in  Milan  at  La  Sea  la -Theatre,  in  1870,  this 
opera  of  Brazilian-born  Antonio  Carlos  Gomes  adhered  so 
closely  to  Italian  opera  models  that  it  succeeded  through- 
out Italy  after  its  exceptional  opening-night  success.  In 
the  history  of  music  pertaining  to  the  Americas,  it  Is 
significant  for  containing  themes  from  the  music  of  the 
Amazon  Indians. 

Born  in  Campinas,  Brazil,  of  Portuguese  parents  in 
1S36,  Gomes  won  such  fame  with  his  first  two  operas  that 
the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II  favored  him  with  a high  re- 
ward, but  one  not  in  the  interests  of  developing  a dis- 
tinctive type  of  Brazilian  musical  art.  The  Emperor 
granted  his  promising  twenty-seven-year-old  subject  a 
fund  to  enable  him  to  study  in  Milan  how  to  produce  good 
Italian  operas ! 


♦Victor  Recording  by  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


LUDWIG  van  BEETHOVEN.  Born  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, 1770.  Died  in  Vienna,  1827. 

One  of  the  giants  among  composers  of  all  nations  and 
times.  He  brought  to  music  new  freedom  in  form,  greater 
power  in  emotional  and  dramatic  expression,  new 
grandeur  and  variety  in  orchestration.  No  composer  has 
ever  surpassed  the  greatness  of  his  symphonies. 

FIFTH  SYMPHONY.  Beethoven  here  has  created  one 
of  the  greatest  of  symphonies  from  his  own  or  any  other 
hand.  Influenced  Tchaikovsky’s  Fourth  (“Fate”). 

ANIMALS'  CARNIVAL.  Among  the  abundant  witty 
touches  of  Saint-Saens  herein : The  representation  of 
wild  horses  mimics  pianists  who  ally  themselves  with 
speed  and  noise,  rather  than  art.  The  tortoises  crawl  to 
the  greatly  retarded  playing  of  a tune  usually  heard  at 
a very  rapid  pace  in  the  overture  to  Offenbach’s  “Orpheus 
in  Hades,”  familiar  to  Pops-goers.  To  suggest  elephants, 
the  composer  makes  a ponderous  use  of  the  Dance  of  the 
Sylphs  from  Berlioz’  “Damnation  of  Faust.” 

FUGUE. 

The  word  fugue  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  for 
“flight”  ( juga ),  used  to  summarize  the  idea  of  a piece 
of  music  in  which  a theme  is  in  flight  from  other  themes. 
For  example,  the  composer  starts  with  a subject,  which 
he  follows  with  an  answer;  and  interweaves  with  the 
answer  a return  of  the  subject,  which  may  appear  in  an 
altered  guise,  so  that  it  is  then  known  as  the  counter- 
subject. 

Such  variety  of  result  is  shown  in  the  application  of 
this  device  by  various  composers  of  different  epochs — 
and  among  the  works  of  John  Sebastian  Bach  alone— 
that  the  noted  musicologist,  Willi  Apel,  suggests  sub- 
stituting the  term  “fugal  procedure”  for  “fugal  form.” 

PETER  TCHAIKOVSKY.  Bom  in  Votkinsk,  Russia, 
1840.  Died  in  St.  Petersburg,  1893. 

Great  Russian  romantic  composer. 

Of  his  six  symphonies,  the  most  esteemed  are  the 
last  three — “giants  of  music,”  Edwin  Evans  wrote. 

RICHARD  WAGNER.  Born  in  Leipzig,  1813;  died  In 
Venice,  1883. 

The  greatest  dramatic  composer  of  all  time.  He 
brought  to  maturity  the  idea  of  music-drama.  Intending 
to  be  a playwright,  he  decided  to  become  a composer  on 
hearing  the  “Egmont”  music  of  Beethoven,  whose  sym- 
phonic works  he  studied  closely. 

SLAVONIC  DANCE.  In  1877.  Brahms  wrote  to  his 
own  publisher,  Slmrock,  urging  him  to  consider  publish- 
ing something  of  Dvofflk,  whom  he  recommended  as 
musically  worthy.  He  added  that  the  man  needed  the 
money.  The  next  year,  Dvofilk,  as  If  following  the  lead 
of  Brahms  with  his  Hungarian  Dances  for  piano,  four 
hands,  published  an  album  of  eight  Slavonic  Dances.  In 
them  he  Idealized  such  characteristic  Slavonic  dance 
movements  as  the  wild  Bohemian  “furiant,”  the  “skocn£,” 
or  reel,  and  the  “sousedskfi,”  or  slow  waltz. 


THURSDAY,  JULY  11,  AT  8:30  P.M. 


Seventh  Slavonic  Dance Dvorak 

Concerto  No.  1,  in  G major,  Op.  15,  for 

Piano  and  Orchestra  Beethoven 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Largo 

III.  Rondo:  Allegro 

Soloist:  Gerson  Yessin 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 

Selection  from  “Porgy  and  Bess”  Gershwin 

“Wine,  Woman  and  Song,”  Waltzes  Strauss 

*Jazz  Legato  and  Jazz  Pizzicato Anderson 

*Procession  of  the  Sardar  from 

“Caucasian  Sketches”  Ippolitov-Ivanov 

SATURDAY,  JULY  13,  1946,  AT  8:30  P.M. 

G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH  Conducting 

Overture  to  “The  Marriage  of  Figaro” Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34,  in  C major Mozart 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  di  molto 

III.  Finale:  Allegro  vivace 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 


Hungarian  March,  “Rakoczy”  Berlioz 

*Scherzo  from  the  Octet Mendelssohn 

*Fifth  Hungarian  Dance  Brahms 

Prelude  to  “The  Mastersingers 

of  Nuremberg”  Wagner 


The  Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of 
the  Esplanade  Concerts 


SEMPER  FIDELIS  — SOUSA 

At  White  House  receptions,  held  in  the  East  Room, 
musicians  had  customarily  played  "Hail  to  the  Chief”  to 
announce  the  approach  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

"Neither  I nor  any  bandmaster  before  me  had  dared 
to  break  the  precedent,”  Sousa  recounts  in  his  biography, 
“Marching  Along.” 

“President  Arthur  left  his  guests  in  the  East  Room  one 
evening,  and  coming  out  into  the  corridor  beckoned  to  me. 

“ ‘What  piece  did  you  play  when  we  went  in  to  dinner?’ 

“ ‘Hail  to  the  Chief,’  Mr.  President. 

" ‘Do  you  consider  it  a suitable  air?’ 

“ ‘No,  sir,’  I answered.  ‘It  was  selected  long  ago  on 
account  of  its  name,  and  not  on  account  of  its  character. 
It  is  a boat  song,  and  lacks  modern  military  character 
either  for  reception  or  a parade.’ 

“‘Then  change  it!’  said  he,  and  walked  away. 

“I  wrote  the  ‘Presidential  Polonaise’  for  White  House 
indoor  affairs,  and  the  ‘Semper  Fidelis’  March  for  review 
purposes  outdoors. 


♦Victor  Recording  by  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


If  in  any  degree  you  can  help  share  the  financial  support  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  this  music,  leave  a contribution  at  one  of  the 
programme-distribution  booths.  Or  mail  it  to  the  Esplanade  Concerts  Fund,  Merchants  National  Bank, 

513  Boylston  Street,  Boston  16. 


BACH -MOZART  CONCERTS 

AT  TANGLEWOOD 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Following  the  custom  established  in  the  last  two  summers  at  Tangle- 
wood,  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky  will  direct  a chamber  orchestra  of 
Boston  Symphony  players  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall,  presenting 
two  programs  devoted  to  the  music  of  Bach  and  Mozart.  Each  program 
will  be  repeated. 

FIRST  PROGRAM 
Saturday  Evening,  July  13,  at  8:15 
Sunday  Afternoon,  July  14,  at  3:30 

Mozart, Symphony  in  B-flat,  No.  33  (K.  319) 

Mozart Adagio  from  the  Quintet  in  G minor  for 

Strings  (K.  516) 

Bach Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3 in  G major,  for 

String  Orchestra 


Bach Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  5 in  D major 

..  Piano:  Lukas  Foss 

Violin:  Richard  Burgin 
Flute:  Georges  Laurent 

Mozart Serenade  in  B-flat  for  Wind  Instruments  (K.  361) 


SECOND  PROGRAM 
Saturday  Evening,  July  20,  at  8:15 
Sunday  Afternoon,  July  21,  at  3:30 

Bach '.  .Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2 in  F major 

Solo  Violin:  Richard  Burgin 
Flute:  Georges  Laurent 
Oboe:  Fernand  Gillet 
Trumpet:  Roger  Voisin 

Mozart Violin  Concerto  in  A major.  No.  5 (K.  219) 

Soloist:  William  Kroll 


Bach Suite  (Overture)  in  D major.  No.  4 

Mozart Symphony  (“Jupiter”)  No.  41  (K.  551) 


Eighteenth  Season 

Esplanade  Concerts 


(Founded  by  Arthur  Fiedler  in  the  Summer  of  1929) 

ORCHESTRA  OF  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  MUSICIANS 

^At->  the~>  Edward  Hatch  <JMemorial  • Storrow  Embankment L> 


Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


EVERY  EVENING  AT  8:30,  JULY  2 TO  21,  1946 
(Omitting  Friday,  July  5;  Friday,  July  12;  Thursday,  July  18) 

And  Three  Children’s  Concerts  Wednesday  Mornings  at  10:15 

(July  3,  10  and  17) 


These  concerts  are  dependent  on  contributions 
of  the  general  public. 

You  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  leave  your  con- 
tribution at  a Programme  Booth  BEFORE  CONCERTS. 

Checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  Esplanade 
Concerts  Fund,  and  sent  to  Merchants  National  Bank,  513  Boylston 
Street,  Boston  16. 


[E] 


Eighteenth  Season  of  the  Esplanade  Concerts  * Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


FINAL  PROGRAMMES 

Note.  This  week  there  will  be  a concert  on  Friday. 
No  concert  will  be  given  on  Thursday. 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  17,  1946,  AT  8:30  P.M. 

MALCOLM  HOLMES,  Conducting 
♦Wedding  March  from 

“The  Golden  Cockerel” Rimsky-Korsakoff 

♦Suite  “L’Arlesienne” Bizet 

Prelude — Minuet — Carillon 

“Spring”  for  Strings Grieg 

♦Overture  to  “Russian  and  Ludmilla” Glinka 


THE  STAB-SPANGLED  BANNER 

Russian  Sailors’  Dance  from 

“The  Red  Poppy” Gliere 

♦“Roses  from  the  South”  Waltzes Strauss 

Holiday  for  Strings Rose 

Selection  from  “Carousel” Rodgers-Anderson 


FRIDAY,  JULY  19,  AT  8:30  P.M. 

PAUL  CHERKASSKY,  Conducting 
Symphony  No.  8 in  B minor,  “Unfinished”.  . .Schubert 


I.  Allegro  moderato 
II.  Andante  con  moto 

♦Overture  to  “Rienzi” Wagner 


THE  STAB-SPANGLED  BANNER 

Invitation  to  the  Dance Weber-Berlioz 

Air  on  the  G String Bach-Wilhelmj 

♦Perpetual  Motion Strauss 

Symphonic  Poem,  “Finlandia” Sibelius 


“RUSSLAN  AND  LUDMILLA”  AND  GLINKA. 

In  this  opera,  that  Incredible  genius,  Michael  Glinka 
(1804-1857),  brought  to  bear  a perfect  fusion  of  the 
melodic  gift  he  had  enhanced  by  studying  opera  and 
singing  in  Italy,  and  the  feeling  for  instrumentation 
which  he  had  developed  by  playing  in  and  conducting  his 
uncle’s  private  orchestra,  then  improved  by  hearing  and 
studying  music  of  Berlioz  in  Paris.  The  upshot  was  that 
this  second  opera  of  Glinka’s  produced  a sense  of 
“Russianness”  which  was  an  inspiration  and  model  for 
composers  of  such  contrasting  temperaments  as  Tchai- 
kovsky, Borodin,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  and  Stravinsky.  Not 
only  in  Stravinsky’s  “Firebird,”  but  the  more  daring  and 
original  “Rite  of  Spring,”  scholars  have  traced  certain 
effects  back  to  "Russian.” 


•Victor  Recording  by  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


"L’AKLlbSIENNE”  SUITE.  No.  1 — GEORGES 
BIZET.  Excerpts  from  twenty-seven  pieces  written  to 
be  used  incidentally  with  performances  of  Daudet’s 
like-named  drama.  For  example,  in  French  stage  produc- 
tions, the  Adagietto  is  played  in  the  course  of  one  scene, 
while  the  actors  speak. 

Two  stories  are  unfolded  in  the  play  — the  wrecking 
of  one  romance  of  youth,  and  the  long-deferred  salvage 
of  another. 

THE  RED  POPPY  — RHEINHOLD  GLIERE. 

The  Russian  Sailors’  Dance  is  from  the  ballet,  “The 
Red  Poppy”  first  performed  at  Moscow,  1927. 

ROSES  FROM  THE  SOUTH  WALTZES.  From  his 
not  very  successful  operetta  of  18S0,  "The  Queen’s  Lace 
Handkerchief,”  with  a Spanish  background,  Johann 
Strauss,  Jr.  salvaged  these  lovely  melodies. 

“UNFINISHED”  SYMPHONY.  In  sheer  beauty  of 
poetic  expression  — in  exquisiteness  of  tone  color ; the 
wonderful  matching,  contrasting,  and  interplay  of  strings 
and  woodwinds ; in  continuous  power  to  stir  poignant  re- 
sponses in  the  listener  — this  is  a complete  masterpiece. 
It  is  “unfinished”  only  in  the  sense  that  Schubert  entitled 
it  “Symphony  in  B minor,”  but  completed  only  two  move- 
ments, instead  of  the  four  conventionally  required  of  a 
symphony.  A few  measures  for  a third  movement  were 
left  by  Schubert  — some  scored  for  instruments,  some 
sketched  in  preliminary  piano  form.  Why  the  composition 
was  abandoned  remains  a mystery  after  much  research. 
It  is  possible  that  Schubert  felt  the  work  to  be  artistically 
complete  with  the  two  movements. 

“NUTCRACKER”  BALLET 

Today,  Tchaikovsky’s  ballet  music  endures  on  the  stage 
and  the  concert  platform  by  virtue  of  charm  attained 
by  skillful  instrumentation.  The  “Nutcracker  Ballet” 
music  has  even  been  named  as  the  composer’s  masterpiece 
in  virtuoso  writing  for  orchestra. 

AIR  ON  THE  G STRING.  The  melody  was  taken 
from  J.  S.  Bach’s  D major  Suite  No.  3.  It  was  transposed 
by  the  eminent  violinist,  Wilhelmj,  to  be  played  entirely 
on  the  silver-wound  G string,  lowest  pitched  string  of  the 
violin,  with  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  sonority  of 
the  tune. 

“ROMEO  AND  JULIET,”  OVERTURE-FANTASIA— 
TCHAIKOVSKY. 

Written  at  Balakirev’s  suggestion  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine  (and  later  thoroughly  revised),  this  virtual  sym- 
phonic poem  ranks  with  the  Sixth  Symphony  of  twenty- 
four  years  later,  as  one  of  Tchaikovsky’s  highest  achieve- 
ments. 

We  hear  representations  of  the  strife  which  fills  the 
city  of  Verona,  due  to  the  feud  between  Romeo’s  family, 
the  Montagus,  and  Juliet’s,  the  Capulets;  then  the  ardent 
love-making  of  the  ill-starred  children  of  these  quarreling 
families,  and  their  tragic  deaths. 

The  famous  melody  appears  also  in  a duet  which  Tchai- 
kovsky set  to  the  words  of  the  balcony  scene,  in  an  aban- 
doned project  to  write  an  entire  opera  based  on  Shake- 
speare’s drama. 

FIFTH  SYMPHONY.  Beethoven  here  has  created  one 
of  the  greatest  of  symphonies  from  his  own  or  any  other 
hand.  Influenced  Tchaikovsky’s  Fourth  (“Fate”). 


SATURDAY,  JULY  20,  AT  8:30  P.M. 

WHEELER  BECKETT,  Conducting 

Symphony  No.  5 in  C minor,  Op.  67 Beethoven 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  (Allegro:  Trio 

IV.  (Allegro 


THE  STAB-SPANGLED  BANNER 

Reverie  Beckett 

March,  “Song  of  the  Open  Road” Beckett 

“Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods,”  Waltzes Strauss 

♦“Pomp  and  Circumstance,”  March Elgar 

FINAL  CONCERT 
SUNDAY,  JULY  21,  AT  8:30  P.M. 

WHEELER  BECKETT,  Conducting 
Excerpts  from  the  “Nutcracker”  Suite.  . . .Tchaikovsky 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  Overture-Fantasia.  . .Tchaikovsky 
♦Marche  Slave Tchaikovsky 


THE  STAB-SPANGLED  BANNER 

Prelude  to  Act  I and  Act  III,  “Lohengrin” Wagner 

Introduction  to  Act  III,  “Die  Meistersinger 

von  Niirnberg” Wagner 

Ride  of  the  Valkyries Wagner 

Overture  to  “Die  Meistersinger 

von  Niirnberg” Wagner 


The  Baldwin  is  the  official  piano  of 
the  Esplanade  Concerts 


OVERTURE  TO  “RIENZI”— WAGNER 

Reading  in  1837  a German  translation  of  Sir  Edwnrd 
Bulwer-Lytton’s  novel  of  fourteenth  century  Rome, 
“Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes,”  Wagner  decided  to 
transform  it  into  an  opera.  Not  until  five  years  later  was 
the  bombastic,  Meyerbeerish  result  put  on  the  stage 
(about  a month  and  a half  before  the  more  Wagnerian 
“Flying  Dutchman”). 

Although  all  its  themes  are  drawn  from  the  opera,  the 
overture  was  first  performed  almost  exactly  two  years 
ahead  of  the  complete  work.  The  tuneful  passnge  for 
violins  and  'cellos,  early  in  the  overture,  is  the  prayer 
in  the  fifth  and  final  act,  uttered  before  his  death  by 
Rienzi,  who  has  led  the  people  in  revolt  against  the 
nobles,  only  to  be  destroyed  by  mob  violence.  The  brass 
instruments  sound  the  revolutionaries’  hymn,  which  is 
followed  by  the  repetition  of  the  prayer  in  quickened 
tempo,  (by  violins)  over  an  accompaniment  suggestive 
of  the  public  dancing  in  Act  II.  to  celebrate  the  defeat 
of  the  nobles.  Again  the  battle  hymn  is  sounded,  to  con- 
clude the  overture. 


•Victor  Recording  by  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Conductor 


If  in  any  degree  you  can  help  share  the  financial  support  as  well  as  the  enjoyment  of  this  music,  leave  a contribution  at  one  of  the 
programme-distribution  booths.  Or  mail  it  to  the  Esplanade  Concerts  Fund,  Merchants  National  Bank, 

513  Boylston  Street,  Boston  16. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


SIXTY -SIXTH  SEASON,  1946-1947 
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C^fyoslon  cJyrnfaliony  (^)rcLesira 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Attention  is  called  to  the  new 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  SERIES 

of  Six  Concerts 

October  20,  November  24,  December  29, 

January  26,  February  23,  April  20 
at  3:30 

The  programmes  will  be  chosen  from  the  standard  repertory  of 
the  Orchestra.  There  will  be  distinguished  guest  conductors  and 
soloists. 


★ ★ 


Season  tickets  for  Sunday  afternoon  and  Monday  evening  series 
at  $6,  $9,  $12,  and  $15  (plus  20  per  cent  tax). 

Season  tickets  are  now  available  at  the  subscription  office  in 
Symphony  Hall  for  each  of  the  four  series — 

24  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
24  SATURDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
6 SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
6 MONDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 


